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reluctant to ride through Tangier at Billow's urging, so
now he had opposed this threat. But in both cases he
had yielded, though believing that such action was
dangerous. For years his impetuousness and flamboyant
utterances had encouraged the war spirit, and now he,
the War Lord, fearful at heart though arrayed in shining
armour, was no more than a shadow cast on to the
gathering storm clouds, or a mascot, the Black Eagle,
that decorated but did not drive the war chariot. But
this fiasco at Agadir was none of his making, and the
ridicule that followed, though directed at him, was
undeserved except in so far as he had consented, against
his better judgment, to so futile a piece of interference.

The ruinous race between Germany and England over
their navies went on full speed ahead. This was one of
the few policies to which, since its inception, the Emperor
had been faithful. No more was heard, on either side,
of those quaint theories that the two fleets were destined
for the sole purpose of the defence of their trade routes
and colonies, and to the Emperor's mind it was only by
bringing his fleet up to or superior to the strength of the
British that this nightmare of encirclement could be
dispelled. Naval opinion in Germany was that, when
once an equality was established, England would recognise
that further competition was useless and would accept
the inevitable, with the result that the two countries
might become friends. It was in vain that Count
Metternich, now German Ambassador in London, pointed
out that this was a lunatic theory. England had no choice
about continuing to maintain her naval supremacy, for
on it alone was based the security of her Empire and
without it the Triple Entente was powerless either for
aggression or defence. But the Emperor derided Metter-